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OUTLINE OF 
PROPOSED COUNTY AND REGIONAL LIBRARY 
DEMONSTRATIONS FOR WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin Free Library Commission proposes two demonstrations of 
efficient county and regional library systems and is requesting funds from the 
State Legislature with which to carry out two such demonstrations. 


The Commission has learned from study of the experiences elsewhere in 
the country that few, if any, efficient and lasting library services of this kind 
have been established without initial financial aid of some kind from outside 
and that many which started on a small, poorly supported local basis have 
failed because the quality of service was so poor that the people of the area 
were unwilling to pay for its continuance. In practically all cases where the 
~people had the chance to experience really helpful county-wide service, they 
voted for its continuance at their own expense or with reduced state aid. 

The Commission also wants to try in these two demonstrations to find the 
most suitable governmental finance and service procedures, (1) for a well 
populated, relatively prosperous area, and (2) for a sparsely populated less 
prosperous area in this particular State. 

For these two demonstrations, the Commission requests $100,000 annually 
for three years in the form of a non-lapsable appropriation with the under- 
standing that the two areas chosen will each match the state grants on a 50-50 
basis. The Commission would select the two areas after careful survey of all 
conditions which might affect success and after consultation with officials, 
library administrators and citizen groups in the two areas. It would allot the 
State demonstration funds to those county governments which would agree to 
set up a service to meet the Commission’s standards and agree to general 
supervision from Library Commission’s staff of specialists. The Commission 
favors local control and asks only guarantees of quality service and fair oppor- 
tunity for a successful demonstration. 

Budgetary and administrative details for both demonstrations are based 
on the national per capita standards for “minimum for limited service” ($1.50), 
not on the standard for “reasonably good” ($2.25 per capita) or “superior” 
($3.00) service, standards based on actual costs in representative libraries of 
rendering the defined grades of service (such as hours of opening, per capita 
book circulation, etc.) which were accepted as “minimum” after long study by 
the American Library Association. 
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I General principles agreed upon by the Joint Extension Committee 
1. Demonstration should be of at least three-years duration. 
2. Should be under the direct supervision of the Library Commission. 


8. Area to be chosen should be financially able to continue the program 
after it has been demonstrated. 

4, Area should indicate some pre-disposition to want to continue the pro- 
gram after the demonstration. 

5. Demonstration should involve an area in which problems exist which 
are common to a large proportion of the State. 

6. Demonstration should involve school service in the areas in which ade- 
quate school library service is not possible (schools of less than 150 
pupils, approximately) and should be so organized that the school serv- 
ice will not monopolize the program. 

7. To be really effective for the Wisconsin situation there should be de- 
monstration funds for two types of areas: (1) Single county unit in area 
financially able to support the service, (2) A multi-county unit in a 
sparsely settled and low valuation area where it would not be feasible 
to attempt an independent single county unit. 

8. Assurance that participating libraries would receive their proportionate 
share of service would be provided by the appointment of committees 
in each participating community to act as liason agents between com- 
munity and county library board and to take the responsibility for the 
community’s obligation in the plan. All local committees might be rep- 
resented on a county-wide council or “People’s Library Committee” 
could act as an advisory body which would interpret the wishes of the 
people to the county-wide governing body and Administrators and also 
would interpret the point of view of the Board and Administrators to 
the local communities. 

9. The plan as herein set forth is only a suggested outline of a possible 
plan. The final framework of the project should be left to a committee 
of county citizens working together with the Librarians and the Library 
Advisor on County and Regional Library Extension. 

10. The plan offers opportunity for coordination of all library service in 
the area, for program of adult education to fit the needs and desires of 
the people, for a service which is taken to the people where they are, 
and for an effective school library service to those schools unable to 
provide it for themselves. 

11. Adjustment of kinds of service and number of personnel would, of 
course, be made to fit the particular needs of the area, e. g., number of 
persons needed in branch libraries, number of bookmobiles needed to 
serve the area, population distribution in the area, etc. 

12. There is no allowance made in this financial program for capital ex- 
penditures for rent for buildings, purchase or maintenance of build- 
ings. It is assumed that the local communities will be responsible for 
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housing local community branches and that the county will house the 
headquarters unless agreement is made by them with a municipal li- 
brary to house the headquarters there. 


18. The proposed budget for the demonstration presupposes that all muni- 
cipal libraries in the areas participate in the county-wide system. It 
should be remembered, however, that each area must be worked out 
in accordance with existing conditions and the wishes of the people 
concerned. 


14. At the end of the demonstration period, the Commission suggests that 
the continuation of the program, financed locally and with reduced 
State aid, be the subject of an advisory referendum of the people in 
the area concerned. 


II Proposed Services: 
A. To entire area: 

1. Maintenance of a central headquarters and staff to work with existing 
libraries and provide additional services. 

2. Maintenance of a central pool of circulating books available to all in- 
dividuals, groups and libraries in the area, for such periods of time as 
they are needed. 

8. Bookmobile service by qualified personnel to rural areas, small rural 
schools, small communities and to existing libraries. 

4, Maintenance of a reference center of books and materials to serve 
municipal officials and a reference center specializing particularly in 
the fields most needed in the particular area. 

5. Make it possible for at least one library in each county or region to 
be open at least 60 hours a week. 


B. To community libraries which choose to operate as part of county 

system: 

1. Central buying. 

2. Central cataloging and processing. 

8. Cooperative film, record, film strip, etc. pool. 

4, Advisory services in administration, book selection, adult education 
and children’s program, public relations, etc. 

5. Provision of book collection. 

6. Maintenance of community librarians on county payroll and providing 
benefits of such employment for them, e. g. retirement, workmen’s 
compensation, etc. 


C. To existing independent community libraries, if there are any, which 
do not choose to become part of county system, but participate in some 
measure in the county tax: 

1. Central buying. 
2. Central cataloging and processing. 
8. Cooperative film, record, film strip, etc. pool. 
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4. Advisory services in administration, book selection, adult education 

and children’s program, public relations, etc. 
D. To schools: 

1. Bookmobile service to all schools with five teachers or less. (Includ- 
ing books, book talks, story hours, advisory service to teachers, book 
exhibits at teachers’ institutes, etc.) 

2. Advisory service to teacher-librarians and librarians of larger schools. 

8. In-service training in use of library materials to teachers and teacher- 
librarians. 

E. Adult Services: 

1, Advisory service and assistance for all groups and organizations in 
planning and carrying out programs, discussion groups, book discus- 
sion, etc. 

2. Selection of all materials onnlel for adult programs, e. g. books, 
pamphlets, films, film strips, etc. either by purchase or by maintain- 
ing central depository audio-visual materials cooperatively with exist- 
ing libraries. 

8. Advisory service in adult book selection to all libraries in areas. 

F. Administration: 

1. Advisory services and assistance in public relations, personnel, in- 
service training and other administrative problems. 

2. Coordination of library program to supplement and aid those of pub- 
lic health, agricultural extension, soil conservation and all other agen- 
cies working on county-wide basis. 

8. Coordination of school and public library programs into year-round 
service for all children and adults. 


III Proposed Personnel: 
A. Professionally trained: (Minimum) 

1, Administrator whose duties would involve public relations, all-over 
supervision and organization of planning, in-service training, coord- 
ination with other county programs and with State and National 
programs. 

2. Adult services librarian, whose duties would involve advisory service 
for all groups and organizations in program planning, organization of 
discussion groups, selection and interpretation of materials of all 
kinds, books, pamphlets, films, film strips, etc., assistance to local 
libraries in adult services. 

3. Children’s librarian who would have general sainiiiiee of catalog- 
ing of children’s books, advisory service to community libraries on 
children’s programs, assistance in adult education programs involving 
children’s reading, assistance in bookmobile schedule to schools and 
community stops. 
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4, Cataloger who would have general supervision of headquarters li- 
brary, cataloging and supervision of processing and routing of ma- 


terials. 


5. School librarian who would have general supervision of school pro- 
gram, responsibility for bookmobile scheduling of school stops, ad- 
visory service to larger schools, attendance at curriculum planning 
meetings, selection and supervision of cataloging of materials to be 
used specifically in schools. Supervision of bookmobile clerk. Would 
have assistance of the Children’s Librarian and part-time assistance 
of a second clerk. On county payroll, hired with approval of Super- 
intendent of Schools, and under the joint supervision of County 
School Superintendent and County Librarian on a 12-months sched- 


ule. 
B. Non-professional: (Minimum) 
1. Secretary and bookkeeper. 
2. Cataloging typist. 


8. Bookmobile clerk (and driver, a man), whose duties involve care of 
bookmobiles, loading and unloading and clerical duties involving cir- 
culation of books from bookmobile. 

4. Processing clerk and part-time assistant on bookmobile. 


IV General Financial Summary for two projects: 


Tri-County Unit—Population 60,000 


At $1.50 per capita for public 
library service 
School Service 


Appropriation Required—Per Yr. 
From State Local 


$ 90,000. 


15,000. 


$105,000. $52,500. $52,500. $105,000. 


County—Population 55,000 

At $1.50 per capita for public 
library service 

School Service 


$ 82,500. 


12,500. 


$ 95,000. $47,500. $47.500. $ 95,000. 


Total 


$100,000. $100,000. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Wisconsin Education Association 
Library Section—November 5, 1948 
Elizabeth Burr and Mrs. Orrilla M. 
Thompson of the Commission Library Ex- 
tension staff attended the luncheon and 
meeting of the W. E. A. Library Section 
held at the Plankinton Hotel November 5. 
A number of librarians from public libraries 
were in attendance. Olive Thomas, profes- 


sor of geography at Milwaukee State Teach- 
ers College, spoke on “The geographer and 
the librarian,” and Dr. Bernice E. Leary, 
curriculum consultant of Madison Public 
Schools, talked of “Book reform for German 
children.” New officers elected for the Sec- 
tion this year Eleanor Ryerson, Whitefish 
Bay, vice-president, and Beth Carmody, 
Beaver Dam, secretary. 
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What They Thought of the Institute 

The Institute on Public Library Manage- 
ment held at the University of Wisconsin in 
August 1948 has been evaluated by those 
who attended it, and we believe you will 
be interested in that evaluation. In reply to 
a detailed questionnaire sent out by. the Uni- 
versity Extension Division to those who at- 
tended the Institute, some very helpful 
comments were received. 

The majority of those who attended the 
Institute are in favor of a similar one next 
year. They also approved the Manual which 
was prepared under the direction of Walter 
S. Botsford, chairman Political Science de- 
partment of the University Extension Divi- 
sion. They approved of speakers from out- 
side the library profession, and were im- 
pressed with the value of a library reference 
service to municipal officials, even in smaller 
libraries. 

The feeling was quite general that if 
there had been experienced discussion lead- 
ers meeting with the small groups that re- 
sults would have been more satisfactory. Al- 
so that these small group discussions might 
be devoted to the exploration of common 
problems. Many in the group would have 
welcomed the opportunity to discuss the de- 
tails of administration such as orders, short- 
cuts, cataloging, and cooperative buying. 

There was a sincere expression of appre- 
ciation for the assistance rendered by the 
University. The hope was expressed that 
some provisions be made for entertainment 
another time, and that attention be given to 
the assistant and branch librarian in plan- 
ning another program. 

Many librarians have written of benefits 
received from the Institute. Plans are under 
way for next year, if time and place can be 
arranged to fit in with other library events 
of the year 1949. 

American Library Association Announces 
75th Anniversary Celebration 

The American Library Association, the 
world’s oldest and largest organization of li- 
brarians, will hold its 75th anniversary cele- 
bration in Chicago in 1951, John McKenzie 
Cory, Executive Secretary, has announced. 

The celebration will open at the 1950 
annual conference of the A. L. A. in Wash- 
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ington, D. C., coinciding with the 75th an- 
niversary of the Library of Congress, and 
will continue on a nation-wide scale into 
1951, when the celebration will be climaxed 
at the annual conference in Chicago. 


“Looking to our 75th anniversary,” the 
1947-1948 annual report stated, “it was 
felt that the Association should set measur- 
able goals which would give certain tangible 
results to be celebrated in 1951. For exam- 
ple, a new statement of policy, designated 
as the Four Year Goals, was formulated 
and adopted during the past year. In the 
Four Year Goals, we state that we recognize 
the critical problems of our times, demand 
a redirection of the services of every library, 
and place a heavy responsibility upon all 
libraries to achieve the Goals. 


“Major emphasis is being placed on 
spreading information and stimulating citi- 
zen-action on the critical problems facing 
our nation today. Libraries will have to 
change the intensity, direction, and even the 
nature of their services so that what the 
library does will contribute directly to the 
solution of these problems.” 


With censorship of reading and circula- 
tion of books and other printed materials a 
problem of increasing magnitude for librar- 
ies across the nation, a major step taken by 
the A. L. A. during the year was the adop- 
tion of an expanded and revised Library 
Bills of Right. It condemns restrictions on 
intellectual freedom, stating that “the secur- 
ity of the state can best be maintained by 
defending, against all attacks, the basic free- 
doms which are our nation’s most treasured 
heritage.” The Bill of Rights has been 
brought to bear upon the recent controversy 
in the New York Public Schools regarding 
the banning of The Nation. 


The report further pointed out that, de- 
pite the constantly-growing demands for 
trained librarians, “A critical shortage of li- 
brarians continues to face our profesison. 
In view of this fact, the A. L. A. instigated 
a joint committee to consider ways and 
means of increasing the number of librar- 
ians. The Joint Committee on Library Work 
as a Career was organized a year ago and 
since that time has been actively engaged 
in formulating a program for recruitment.” 
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Mr. Cory blamed low library salaries for 
a major share of the current shortage of 
trained librarians because salaries have not 
kept pace with increased living costs. A sur- 
very of salaries and working conditions of 
library personnel is being undertaken by the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in coopera- 
tion with the A. L. A. Full-time professional 
and non-professional positions in libraries of 
all types and sizes will be covered. 

Commenting on the report, Mr. Cory said, 
“The state of libraries in the United States 
today is not as rosy as we would like to 
have it, nor altogether gloomy. While rising 
costs and lagging incomes have certainly 
cut into our activities, the fact remains that 
librarians are facing up to the greatest chal- 
lenge in their history. Such programs as the 
Four Year Goals show that librarians are 
aware of their responsibilities to peace and 
democracy in a world beset by fear, inse- 
curity, and threats of both physical and 
mental tyranny. This awakening should in- 
still in us a new pride in the significance 


of our profession.” 


Gimbel Wisconsin Centennial Art Collection 
Available to Libraries 


The Gimbel Wisconsin Centennial Art 
Collection which was displayed in the Wo- 
man’s Building at the Wisconsin Centennial 
Exposition during August is available for ex- 
hibition in public libraries. Application for 
the exhibit may be made direct to Gimbel 
Brothers, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. There is 
no charge for it and the transportation is 
paid as well. The borrowing library agrees 
to provide 150 feet of display space and 
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give the pictures suitable care while in 
their possession. 

In the collection there are thirty-two Wis- 
consin paintings by Wisconsin artists, twen- 
ty are commissioned works and twelve were 
selected from almost two hundred pictures 
entered by the state’s outstanding artists in 
competition earlier this year. They represent 
both historic and contemporary Wisconsin. 

On October 16th it was presented to the 
Milwaukee County War Memorial, but the 
collection will be shown in many places in 
the state before it remains in Milwaukee. 


Wisconsin Journal of Education, Septem- 
ber 1948—first issue of the official publica- 
tion of the Wisconsin Education Association 
in its new format of the larger page with 
three columns instead of two. The Good 
Earth, work of John Steuart Curry, is the 
cover illustration and the first nine repro- 
ductions of paintings by Wisconsin artists 
which will be used during the year. 


Books and our Children, a librarian looks 
at an important need of the children in our 
institutions, by Mildred L. Methven, Super- 
visor of Institution Libraries, St. Paul, 
Minnescta in Survey Midmonthly, p. 229- 
231. July 1948. 


A. L. A. Midwest Regional Meeting 


November 9-12, 1949 are the dates set 
for the meeting of the A. L. A. Midwest 
Regional, and the place Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 





"ROUND THE STATE 
Send your news to reach Mrs. Orrilla M. Thompson, B-108 State 
Office Building, by the 22d of the month 


Fort Atkinson. Mrs. Irene Metke, librarian 
of the Public Library, carried on an experi- 
ment in the use of films during the month 
of October. She showed 20 films 95 times 
to a combined audience of 4,343 people. 
Her objective had been to discover whether 
or not her patrons were interested in films, 
and she found that they were. Most of her 
films were borrowed. The library owns only 
a couple and is not planning to build up a 


collection at this time. They own a small 
projector which is used in the library, but 
may be borrowed for a rental fee of $1, it 
Mrs. Metke is able to operate it... . On 
November 10 an Art tea was held in the 
Worcester Room. This room has been re- 
modeled so that it will be suitable for the 
display of Art materials. It is very attrac- 
tive. The Centennial Exhibit was the back- 
ground for the tea which was arranged by 
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an interested group of people and appropri- 
ately held during National Art Week. Two 
movies were shown: “How Young Amer- 
ica Paints,” and “Why Young America 
Paints.” . . . A Great Books Group, spon- 
sored by the library, is proving welcome in 
the community. The discussions have been 
good. 


Jefferson. Mrs. Gertrude B. Tannewitz, of 
Milwaukee, began work at Jefferson Public 
Library October 27. She replaces Kathleen 
Neis who has joined the staff of the Green 
Bay Public Library. 


Kenosha. Gilbert M. Simmons Library has 
had on display a collection of photographs 
picturing historical scenes. These pictures 
were loaned to the library by the Kenosha 
Historical Society. 


Madison. The Madison Book Fair which 
the Public Library arranged for during 
Book Week was a most worthwhile and un- 
usual event. Co-sponsors included besides 
the library, the schools, the P. T. A. Council, 
the Library of the State Historical Society, 
and the general book stores of the city. Dis- 
plays of new books for children and adults 
were attractively arranged in the auditori- 
um. With this background special programs 
were held in this room each afternoon and 
evening from Monday, November 15, 
through Saturday noon, November 20. 


In the gallery were the Centennial Art 
Collection; School Books Used 100 Years 
Ago; Old Children’s Books; Children’s Books 
from Foreign Lands; Books with a Wiscon- 
sin Background; Books and Costumed Dolls 
of Wisconsin Nationalities; and Paul Bun- 
yan. 

The P. T. A. Council served tea every 
afternoon from 3:00 to 4:30. The movie 
“A Book Goes to Market” was shown three 
afternoons, and Uncle Ray told stories twice. 
Features of the evening programs were: 
Mrs. Hazel Straight Stafford’s dramatization 
of Waubun, in costume; Mary Alice Jones, 
Chicago, author of children’s books, speak- 
ing on “Books are Bridges”; Book and Auth- 
or Night with Madison Authors, introduced 
by Mrs. Esther Hotten of WKOW; and Dr. 
Bernice Leary, speaking on “Working Auth- 
ors and Publishers in Postwar Germany,” 
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and Robert Gard talking about “Wisconsin 
Folklore.” 


Medford. Mrs. Fred Ziehlke became li- 
brarian of the Public Library on January 
Ist, taking over the duties of Lillian Kaem- 
merer who has been librarian for the past 
six and one-half years. Miss Kaemmerer 
was married on November 23 to Paul J. 
Floyd of Morocco, Indiana. . . . The interior 
of the library has recently been redecorated 
with walls of light green and ceiling of 
white. 


Marinette County. In making the 52d An- 
nual Report for the Marinette County Mem- 
orial Library, Hazel Laing, librarian, men- 
tions the advantages of service since the 
addition of the bookmobile, which went in- 
to operation last February. It has been in 
constant service since that time with the 
exception of the month of May when they 
were without a driver. Figures show that 
there has been three times as much service 
given by the County Library in 1948 as in 
1947 because of the mobile unit: 1947, 12,- 
415; 1948, 37,278. There are 4,166 regis- 
tered book borrowers in the County Library; 
1,552 books were added to the collection 
last year, making a total collection of 14,088. 

The Marinette County Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs has worked on the bookmobile 
as their Memorial project and collected $1,- 
400 to buy shelving, desk and some books. 
Each club has pledged itself to contribute 
$5. a year toward the book fund. 


Milwaukee. Five hundred car cards in 
street cars and busses are urging Milwau- 
keeans to travel with a book from the pub- 
lic library. The cards, which are furnished 
as a public service by the Milwaukee Trans- 
port Company and the Milwaukee Trans- 
portation Advertising Company have this 
message: “Go places—the world is your play- 
ground with books from your public li- 
brary.” . . . Howard Samuelson, member of 
the library staff since June 1947 is now 
Library publications editor. Besides editing 
the Milwaukee Reader, Mr. Samuelson will 
handle the Book Truck, a staff organ, and 
other library publicity. . . . 22 Great Books 
Groups began meeting in October with more 
than 600 persons signed up... . As a result 
of the continued appearance of a column 
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of questions in the Milwaukee Journal Green 
Sheet, the Reference department broke all 
previous records in September, answering 
8,005 telephoned questions, an increase of 
761 over the same period last year. 


Monroe. The Arabut Ludlow Memorial Li- 
brary has recently received several gifts of 
money for the purchase of books as memor- 
ials. Emery A. Odell, owner of the Monroe 
Evening Times has given a collection of 
books for the fine arts section. Mrs. F. B. 
Luchsinger has just presented the library 
with the Burton Stevenson Book of proverbs. 


Oshkosh. The Public Library has made its 
displays especially attractive and useful. At- 
tention is called to the displays—their his- 
tory and significance—by a news story in the 
Oshkosh Daily Northwestern. The displays 
have included: Election reading, World in- 
formation, Nursing, Pan-American week, Lo- 
cal school art show, Camp Fire Girls’ wild 
flower exhibit, State history, Garden books, 
Spanish-American war display, and another 
exhibit which is being arranged in a series 
to explain to the public the library’s classi- 
fication methods. 


Racine. On November 11 the Public Li- 
brary and its branches were closed with ap- 
proval of the library board so that the staft 
might participate in an In-Service Training 
program. A staff committee worked out an 
excellent program around the theme “More 
effective library service through improved 
public relations.” The program opened at 
9:00 o’clock in the morning with a general 
staff meeting, followed by coffee. Other 
features of the morning program were a 
film, “Telephone courtesy,” presented under 
the direction of Henry Stiglitz, commercial 
staff assistant, Wisconsin Telephone Com- 
pany, and a fine helpful talk on “Personnel 
and public relations” by Ellsworth O. Jones, 
personnel director, Belle City Malleable Iron 
Company. A luncheon at the Y. W. C. A. 
was followed by a panel of four representa- 
tive patrons, on the subject: What the com- 
munity expects from the public library— 
book collection, reference and information 
service, service to children and schools, and 
service to business and industry. George C. 
Allez, director of the Library School, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, discussed: The com- 
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munity and the public library. Edward Hay- 
ward, head of Extension Department, Ra- 
cine Public Library, talked on How can 
the library cut down its record-keeping 
without impairing its service. The program 
closed with the showing of the film, “By 
Jupiter,” a film which shows the value of 
courtesy and good public relations in every- 
day life. . . . The public library began of- 
fering the citizens of Racine a new service 
on November 1. It is an interlibrary loan 
service from Milwaukee Public Library. 
Each evening the day’s requests are mailed 
to the Milwaukee Public Library, and the 
next noon a messenger from Racine, who 
is a commuting student, picks up the books, 
magazines, pictures, music scores, pamphlets 
or documents, and brings them to the Ra- 
cine Public Library where he collects ma- 
terial to be returned to Milwaukee. The 
Racine Library reimburses the Milwaukee 
library fifteen cents for each item borrowed 
in this manner. 


Richland Center. Miss Ada McCarthy, 77, 
passed away at her home in Richland Cen- 
ter November 5. Miss McCarthy was a mem- 
ber of the first class of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School in 1907. She was president of 
the Wisconsin Library Association in 1925. 


Shawano. A collection of seven original 
etchings have been hung in the public li- 
brary as a memorial to the late Pearl Hum- 
phrey. The collection was purchased by a 
group of Miss Humphrey’s friends as a 
memorial to one who had played an im- 
portant part in their life and in the life of 
the community. The etchings are the work 
of Leon Pescheret, a Wisconsin artist. Three 
are in color—a northland scene—a group of 
giant whispering pines, and the Bruton par- 
ish church at Williamsburg, Virginia. Four 
are in black and white—birch trees at Trout 
Lake, Wisconsin; another a grouping of 
spruce which grow in the artist’s own front 
yard in Whitewater. 


Superior. The public library is cooperating 
with the newly formed Child Guidance Clin- 
ic which is under the direction of the State 
Board of Health and the city health depart- 
ment. Books and pamphlets are made avail- 
able at the library through the general col- 
lection and in special displays. Newspaper 
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publicity advises citizens of the city that 
this material is at the library for them... . 
A Great Books Group is meeting on the 
second and last Wednesdays of every month. 


Two Rivers. A $1,000 gift has been pre- 
sented to the library by Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
bur Dickson in the form of a bond, the in- 
terest from which is to be used for the pur- 
chase of non-fiction books of lasting value. 
Mr. Dickson is vice-president of Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company. Mrs. Dickson has 
served for the past four years as a member 
of the library board and has resigned be- 
cause she and her husband are leaving 
Two Rivers. . . . In 19384 the Camp Fire 
Girls presented their Soldiers’ Memorial 
fund to the library as a Christmas gift. The 
annual interest from that fund has been 
used for the purchase of books on the sub- 
ject of music and art exclusively. Since 1942 
approximately 124 books have been pur- 
chased through the fund. 


Viroqua. Mrs. Marian Nelson began work 
as head librarian of the public library on 
November 1. The children’s department 
has moved to a large basement room which 
was newly decorated and furnished for the 
purpose. Mrs. Gladys Fleming will have 
charge of the children’s work. 


West Allis. Margaret Paulus, formerly chil- 
dren’s librarian on the public library staff, 
has been appointed chief librarian and took 
over her duties on December 1. She re- 
places Mrs. Helen Lincoln Pelzmann. Miss 
Paulus is a graduate of Marquette University 
and Columbia School of Library Service. 
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Wonewoc. Mrs. Olga Mathews is the new 
librarian at the public library, taking over 
the work of Mrs. Florence Hanzlik who is 
now teaching in the local schools. 


Send in Your News about Budget Increases 


News about increases (let’s hope there will 
be no decreases) in your budgets, any par- 
ticular action of your library boards, any 
activity in your county as far as county 
library development is concerned, will be of 
interest to other libraries in the State. We 
suggest you send such items for inclusion 
in the "Round the State column. 

Mrs. Ella Veslak reports that the Shawano 
County Board increased the appropriation 
for Shawano County Service from $6,500 to 
$11,500 for the coming year. 

Dorothea Krause reports that the Mara- 
thon County Board of Supervisors voted a 
separate County Library, has appointed a 
County Library Board, and has appropri- 
ated $138,500—$5,000 of which will be used 
for purchase of a bookmobile. The County 
has contracted with Wausau Public Library 
for housing the County Library. 

On November 8, representatives of clubs 
and organizations and interested citizens met 
to consider the possibilities of a County 
Library for Door County. The meeting was 
held in the Sturgeon Bay Public Library. A 
committee to nominate a County Library 
Planning Committee was appointed. Anne 
Farrington, of the Library Commission staff, 
attended. 





NEW BOOKS 
A Selected List Edited by Orrilla M. Thompson 


General Works 


Rossell, Beatrice (Sawyer). Working 
with a legislature. 1948. 82p. Amer- 
ican Library Association, $1.90. 

021.8 

Deals with how to go about securing 
passage of a good library Bill—what to 
do and what to avoid doing. Its sole aim 
is “to offer a brief, practical guide to 
inexperienced librarians and library trus- 
tees, and a quick review for the more ex- 
perienced.” Every Wisconsin librarian 


needs to read it and make it available to 
snd trustees. (See Booklist 45:113 D. 1 


Social Sciences 


Count, Earl W. 4000 years of Christ- 
mas. 1948. 95p. Henry Schuman, $2. 
394 

Christmas customs from ancient Baby- 


lonia to modern America, from the ritu- 
als of the Marduk, to those of the depart- 
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ment store Santa Claus, gift-giving and 
worship. Includes some Christmas carols 
never before published in English. 


Harris, Seymour E. The European re- 
covery program. 1948. 307p. Har- 
vard University Press, $4.50. 330.94 
A book to put with Barbara Ward’s 

The west at bay (BULLETIN, Dec. 748). 

This is an American economist’s analysis 

of the European Recovery Program. He 

discusses the strengths and weaknesses 
of the program in considerable detail. 

He favors the basic idea of the Marshall 

Plan, but he would have a better under- 

standing of it on the part of the taxpay- 

er. While it is not easy reading, it is 
important. 


Johnston, Eric Allen. We're all in it. 
1948. 220p. Dutton, $2.75. 327.78 
Concise, well-written approach to the 

problems of American leadership today. 

Mr. Johnston recommends U. S. buying 

and investing abroad, encouragement of 

industries in other countries and raising 
the standard of living to ensure markets 
for American goods.’ Recommended for 

all oe (See Booklist 45:99 N. 15 
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Kohler, Ruth De Young. The story of 
Wisconsin women. The Committee 
on Wisconsin Women for the 1948 
Wisconsin Centennial. 1948. 144p. 
illus. $1. (obtainable through The 
Committee, Kohler, Wis.) 896 
Gives picture of how women have lived 

and worked in this state through five 

generations. 


Natural Science—Useful Arts 


Bradley, David. No place to hide. 
1948. 182p. Little, $2. 623.45 
The author was a “radiological moni- 

tor” with the task force that made the 

Bikini tests. He has given a day-by-day 

account of the operation. His interest, 

from the doctor’s view, was in finding out 
the bomb’s immediate and after effects on 

people. He makes a point of writing a 

warning for the layman that is easily 

understood. Recommended for all librar- 

ies. (See Booklist 45:97 N. 15 ’48) 


Breland, Osmond P. Animal facts and 
fallacies; with decorations by Leo 
Hershfield. 1948. 268p. illus. Har- 
per, $3. 591.5 


Unusual and nontechnical information 
about animals. It is arranged in parts— 
mammals, birds, fish, amphibians and 
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reptiles, and answers questions in read- 
able, helpful style. There is an excellent 
bibliography and a detailed index. Rec- 
ommended. (See Booklist 45:99 N. 15 748) 


Ludwig, Louis. Do you know what 
youre buying? The family guide on 
how to get the best for your mon- 
ey. 1948. 41lp. illus. Ziff-Davis, 
$2.95. 647 
Consumer information about many 

household items. Sources for more de- 

tailed material are given in the bibliog- 

raphies. Much of this is available in li- 

braries but this collection of helpful 

advice will be useful, as well. (See Book- 

list 45:100 N. 15 ’48) 


Radio listening, an aid to evaluating 
radio programs, prepared by Leslie 
Spence, chairman of the Committee 
on Education, Wisconsin Joint 
Committee for Better Radio Listen- 
ing. 1946. rev. ed. 67p. By the Com- 
mittee, 35c. 621.384 
Information on judging radio news, 

background of some of the best known 

commentators and other pertinent ma- 
terial which will be useful to the radio 
listener. Available for purchase from: 

Mrs. N. W. Madding, 143 North Han- 

cock Street, Madison 3, Wis. 


Riker, Ben. Pony wagon town: along 
U. S. 1890. 1948. 312p. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill, $3.50. 684 
Life in a small Ohio town in the 1890’s. 

Its industry of note—the pony-wagon 
factory—gave it contact with the outside 
world and a special pride over its neigh- 
bors. Woven about the industry is the 
amusing account of people and events of 
yesteryear. Recommended. 


Fine Arts—Literature 


Anderson, Maxwell. Anne of the thou- 

sand days. 1948. 123p. Sloane, $2.75. 

812 or 822 

Historical drama of Anne Boleyn and 

Henry VIII to be produced on Broadway 

bees season. Will make a good play to 
read. 


Coward, Noel. Peace in our time, a 
play in two acts and eight scenes. 
1948, 221p. Doubleday, $2.75. . 

812 or 822 

Full of suspense, horror and humor is 
this dramatized account of the possible 
fate of Britain had she lost the war. (See 

Booklist 45:97 N. 15 °48). 
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De Onis, Harriet, comp. Golden land. 
1948. 395p. Knopf, $4. 898 
An anthology compiled to show how the 

folklore of Latin America has influenced 
its literature and been the inspiration for 
its writers. Brief biographical sketches 
of the writers add to the usefulness of the 
collection. 


Geister, Edna. Fun-makers for small 
groups. 1948. 130p. Harper, — 


Impromptu fun, active and quiet 
games, special parties for each month, 
with helpful hints to leaders and em- 
phasis on small group entertaining. 


History 


Eisenhower, Dwight David. Crusade 
in Europe. 1948. 559p. illus. Double- 
day, $5. 940.53 
A more detailed account than Fisen- 

hower speaks, of his part in preliminary 

events that led to the U. S. entry into the 

war—it covers the years from 1941-45— 

the real inside story of the war in Eur- 

ope in terms of its planning, diplomacy 
and action. More than that it is a plea 
for preparedness to forestall another war 
and a prediction of what united action 
a8) mean. (See Booklist 45:101 N. 15 


Gayn, Mark J. Japan diary. 1948. 517p. 
Sloane, $4. 952 
An eye witness account of what is 

happening in Japan and Korea under 

U. S. occupation, by an experienced Far 

Eastern correspondent. He gives a dis- 

turbing picture of a nation in turmoil, 

hungry and doubting, biding the time 
when they will assert themselves. He 
questions our motives in the administra- 
tion of the occupation and deplores the 
change in purposes as originally planned. 
eae (See Booklist 45:101 N. 
15 ’48 


Gruber, Ruth. Destination Palestine; 
the story of the Haganah ship Ex- 
odus 1947. 1948. 128p. illus. Wyn, 
$2.50. 940.531 
The story of 4,500 displaced men, wo- 

men and children who crowded the decks 

of the Haganah ship Exodus 1947. The 
author, who is a New York Herald Tri- 
bune reporter, has given a sympathetic 
account of what happened when the 

British forced them to land at Haifa, and 

the pictures with which she illustrates it 

add much to the effectiveness of the story. 

(See Booklist 45:63 O. 15 °48) 
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Sherwood, Robert Emmet. Roosevelt 
and Hopkins; an intimate history. 
1948. 979p. illus. Harper, $6. 973.9 
Considered by many the best book yet 

on Roosevelt and on the little understood 

man whose ultimate life’s work “was re- 
ducing the burden on President Roose- 
velt.” It is based on records, observations, 
letters, official documents, confidential 
notes and scribbled memoranda left by 

Harry Hopkins, and answers many of the 

questions that have been and will be 

asked. A valuable book for any library. 

(See Booklist 45:101 N. 15 ’48) 


Summersby, Kay. Eisenhower was my 
boss. 1948. 302p. illus. Prentice- 
Hall, $2.75. 940.53 
Another inside story of military com- 

mand, this time from the woman’s point 
of view. General Eisenhower’s chauffeur, 
later his secretary, tells her story of his 
life at work and play. With him in Af- 
rica, Italy, France and Germany, she 
drove his car to many important confer- 
ences and her observations on other per- 
sonalities of the times are interesting 
reading. 


Description and Travel 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth Jane. South 
shore town. 1948. 200p. Macmillan, 
$3.50. 917.44 
Brief sketches and tales of Hingham, 

Mass., where the author and her family 

made their home for years. Similar in 

tone to her Country neighborhood (BUL- 

LETIN, Jan. ’45) and Maine ways (BUL- 

LETIN, Nov. ’47). Many of the sketches 

were originally published in the Chris- 

tian Science Monitor. Of special interest 
to New Englanders. 


, John. Midwest heritage. 1948. 
176p. illus. Wyn, $5. 917.7 
Using old engravings as illustrations 
the author has pictured the opening up 
and development of the midwest. The pio- 
neer days of American railroading; life 
on and along the Ohio and the Mississippi 
rivers, the famous National Road, cities 
of the Great Lakes region—all come in 
for their share of attention. 


Kohler, Ruth De Young and the Com- 
mittee on Wisconsin Women. Wis- 
consin’s historic sites. 1948. 87p. il- 
lus. (Obtainable through The Com- 
mittee, Kohler, Wis., $1.) 917.75 


State’s historic and noteworthy sites 
arranged in alphabetical order by regions. 
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Morton, Henry Canova Vollam. In 
search of South Africa. 1948. 359p. 
Dodd, $4. 916.8 
Like Morton’s other “Search” books, 

this is interesting, well written, and con- 

tains historical background as well as 
descriptive travel. About an area not so 
well known as most parts of the world, 
will be both good arm chair travel and 
good reference. Index, Afrikans glossary. 

Photographic illustrations, and end pa- 

per maps. Recommended. 


Winfield, Gerald F. China: the land 
and the people. 1948. 4387p. illus. 
Sloane, $5. 915.1 
A complete and objective survey of the 

facts of Modern China—her people, re- 

sources, industry, agriculture, education, 
health, government and culture. The 

author lived and worked in China for 13 

years as a research biologist, and his 

book shows clear, unbiased thinking, 
which is much needed in the present 
crisis. 


Biography 


Corle, Edwin. John Studebaker, an 
American dream. 1948. 316p. illus. 
Dutton, $4.50. 921 
Simply written biography of John 

Mohler Studebaker and his four brothers 

—their adventures as they built up their 

own industry which gave us the Stude- 

baker car. Political, economic and pio- 
neering America are a part of the story. 


Gandhi, Mahatma Karamchand. Gand- 
hi’s autobiography; the story of my 
experiments with truth, trans. from 
the original in Gujarati by Mahadev 
Desai. 1948. 640p. illus. Public Af- 
fairs Press, $5. 921 
The subtitle “story of my experiments 

with truth” gives the essence of this 
epoch-making book which has been said 
“to rank with the confessions of St. Aug- 
ustine and Rousseau.” Here we have the 
life and development of one of the five 
great prophets of the world told by him- 
self. A book for every library and re- 
quired reading for every man who has 
any hope for a continuation of our civil- 
ization. 


Jones, Eli Stanley. Mahatma Gandhi, 
an interpretation. 1948. 160p. Ab- 
ingdon-Cokesbury, $2. 921 
Written by a well-known minister who 

had known the Mahatma for many years, 

this small volume clears up some of the 
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peculiarities of Gandhi’s methods of at- 
tacking the complex problem of obtaining 
political and religious freedom for India. 
(See Booklist 45:49 O. 1 ’48) 


Karr, Jean. Grace Livingston Hill: her 
story and her writings. 1948. 134p. 
Greenberg, $2.50. 921 
Sketchy biography of this prolific fic- 

tion writer. The book includes summaries 

of her books and will be of interest to no 
one but her fans. 


Pease, Herbert L. Singing rails. 1948. 
304p. Crowell, $3. 921 


The author’s reminiscences of early 
days of railroading, first as a telegraph- 
er, then a ticket seller and later a travel- 
ing passenger agent. There is a great 
deal of technical language. The book will 
appeal to railroad fans, but will also in- 
terest most men readers. (See Booklist 
45:1 S. 1 748) 


Fiction 


Baker, Dorothy. Our gifted son. 1948. 
234p. Houghton, $2.75. 

There is tragedy in this story of the 
young Mexican, Jose, whose wealthy par- 
ents send him to Harvard to get the ad- 
vantages of education in an American 
University. The death of his mother only 
widens the misunderstanding with his 
father. Jose is finally able to live his own 
life in his own way. 


Douglas, Lloyd Cassel. The big fish- 
erman. 1948. 581p. Houghton, $3.75. 
This is the story of Simon called Peter, 

the most human of the disciples, who laid 

down his fishing nets on the Sea of Gal- 
ilee to follow Jesus to Gethsemane—only 
to deny him—yet later he became one of 
the greatest of the first leaders and 
teachers of Christianity. The author has 
stressed the years of Jesus’ ministry on 

earth, and in this the book becomes a 

companion volume to The Robe (BUL- 

LETIN, Dec. ’42). Recommended for every 

library. (See Booklist 45:81 N. 1 748) 


Goertz, Arthemise. The moon is mine. 

1948. 304p. Whittlesey, $3. 

Pat Eagan, young and eager for love 
and happiness, was not interested in a 
marriage that meant continuing a life 
she was used to—without bank accounts. 
The family, of which she was a part, 
were part of her discouraging problem 
but she was finally able to weigh values 
and make the decision urged upon her by 
her father at his death. For readers of 
light fiction. (See Booklist 45:42 O. 1°48) 
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Henkle, Henrietta. Fire in the heart, 
by Henrietta Buckmaster (pseud.) 
1948. 35lp. Harcourt, $3. 


The love story of Fanny Kemble, the 
actress and niece of the great Sarah Sid- 
dons. She went into the theater to help 
her father’s failing company, and her 
triumphs were great. Her love for the 
famous painter, Thomas Lawrence, and 
later in America her marriage to Pierce 
Butler, are a part of this story. (See 
Booklist 45:2 S. 1 ’48) 


Heym, Stefan. Crusaders. 1948. 642p. 
Little, $3.50. 


An important book especially for the 
thoughtful reader—it is a novel of the 
war, following an American division 
from Normandy, through the liberation 
of Paris, the Battle of the Bulge and the 
occupation of Germany. (See Booklist 
44:382 Jl. 15 48) 


Irwin, Margaret E. F. Elizabeth, cap- 
tive princess. 1948. 246p. Harcourt, 
$3. 


A continuation of Queen Elizabeth’s 
story, begun in Young Bess (BULLETIN, 
May ’45). The book covers the dangerous 
period beginning with the death of young 
Edward VI and the nine-day reign of 
Lady Jane Grey and ending shortly af- 
ter the marriage of Elizabeth’s half-sis- 
ter, Queen Mary, to Philip of Spain. (See 
Booklist 45:97 N. 15 ’48) 


Jennings, John Edward. River to the 
West: a novel of the Astor adven- 
ture. 1948. 368p. Doubleday, $3. 


Fictional account of the founding of 
John Jacob Astor’s trading post on the 
Columbia River. It is told in the first per- 
son with Rory O’Rourke as narrator of 
his part as confidential agent and key 
figure in Astor’s plans. Will be popular 
with men who have enjoyed the author’s 
= books. (See Booklist 45:88 N. 1 
48 


Keyes, Frances Parkinson. Dinner at 
Antoine’s. 1948. 422p. Messner, $3. 


Eight people dined together one even- 
ing in the 1840 room of Antoine’s famed 
restaurant in New Orleans. Among Or- 
son Foxworth’s guests were the lovely 
Odile St. Amant and her husband, her 
mother Amelie, with whom Foxworth is 
in love, and his niece Ruth Avery. In less 
than forty-eight hours Odile is dead. The 
story revolves around the effect her death 
has on the guests mentioned. Acceptable 
as a love story for light reading. 
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Moore, Ruth. The fire balloon. 1948. 
347p. Morrow, $3. 

A new story of the Spoonhandle coun- 
try and the town of Bellport, with life 
revolving about Gram Sarah Sewell, a 
tough caustic woman. Her sons and their 
children are a part of the picture of fam- 
ily life, and the problems of youth with 
which the story deals. (See Booklist 
45:81 N. 1 748) 


Partridge, Bellamy. Big freeze. 1948. 
236p. Crowell, $2.75. 

Historical novel of New York City in 
the 1840’s. The building of the Croton 
aqueduct gives employment to the fiction- 
al characters of the book, but many his- 
torical figures are drawn into the story. 
Among them are Nathaniel P. Willis, 
James Fennimore Cooper, William Cullen 
Bryant, and Horace Greeley. (See Book- 
list 45:14 S. 1 ’48) 


Seton, Anya. The hearth and eagle. 

1948. 464p. Houghton, $3.50. 

A story of Marblehead and its fisher 
folk from the earliest days of settlement 
to the present day. Built around the 
theme of the security of the enduring 
hearth, it is the story of one family and 
one home—“the Hearth and the Eagle.” 
A good story. 


Smith, Dodie. I capture the castle. 

1948. 343p. Little, $3. 

The story of clever, seventeen-year-old 
Cassandra Mortmain and her delightful, 
unpredictable English family. The novel- 
ist’s father created a sensation with un- 
usual style. Life was enlivened further 
when the Cotton brothers from America 
inherited the Mortmain castle. Highly 
aia aaa (See Booklist 45:26 S. 15 


Wagenknecht, Edward Charles, ed. A 
fireside book of Yuletide tales; with 
illus. by Warren Chappell. 1948. 
5583p. illus. Bobbs-Merrill, $4. 

A companion volume to The fireside 
book of Christmas stories, this one in- 
cludes fifty-one familiar and unfamiliar 
selections of essays, legends, travel, ad- 
venture, old-fashioned and modern stor- 
ies. Recommended for all libraries. (See 
Booklist 45:99 N: 15 748) 


Wernher, Hilda. The story of Indu- 
raja. 1948. 25lp. Doubleday, $2.75. 
Induraja was trained in Western ways 

and on the death of her husband she was 

not willing to submit to the Indian cus- 
toms regulating the life of Hindu wid- 
ows. She was able to break down some 
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of the restrictions because of her royal 
father-in-law’s great love for her dea 
husband. An appealing story, by the 
author of the popular My Indian family 
(BULLETIN, Oct. °45). (See Booklist 
45:26 S. 15 ’48) 


Light Fiction 


Hancock, Lucy Agnes. Doctor Bill. 
1948. 254p. Macrae-Smith, $2.50. 


Herzberg, Max J., comp. A treasure 
chest of sea stories. 1948. 349p. 
Messner, $3. 
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Keller, Harry, ed. Official detective 
omnibus. 1948. 299p. Duell, $2.75. 


MacDonald, William Colt. Dead 
my gold. 1948. 224p. Doubleday, 
2.50. 


Walker, Dorothy Pierce. Five o'clock 
surgeon. 1948. 2538p. Macrae-Smith, 
$2.50. 


Yoseloff, Martin. The family members. 
1948. 221p. Dutton, $2.75. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
Selected and Annotated by Elizabeth Burr 


For Younger Children 


Estes, Eleanor. The sleeping giant. 

1948. 101p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 

The author has illustrated with her 
own childlike drawings three imaginative 
and humorous tales. The title story is a 
tall tale of a missing Connecticut moun- 


tain that turns up on the International 


date line as an island; what happens 
when a little girl’s shadow is accidental- 
ly packed in a suitcase is told in “The 
lost shadow”; and in “A nice room for 
giraffes” Susie discovers a giraffe living 
behind the rubber plant in the living 
room. Grades 3-5. 


Ets, Marie Hall. Little red automobile. 
1948. [28p.] illus. Viking (bds.), 
$1.50. 

The little automobile is stubborn and 
insists on saying, “I won’t.” The hard 
justice that he finally gets will make 
children feel it serves him right. Ages 
4-7, 


Jones, Mary Alice. Tell me about 

prayer. 1948. 72p. illus. Rand, $2. 

248 

Same format and organization as the 

author’s Tell me about God (BULLETIN, 

Jan. ’44). Useful for parents and church 
school teachers. Non-denominational. 


Kiser, Martha Gwinn. Rainbow for 
me. 1948. 126p. illus. Random, $2. 
Indiana in the days when there were 

more horse drawn carriages than auto- 

mobiles is the background for this story 
of a small orphan, who lives with her 
uncle and aunt. “Gramma” takes over to 
provide the rainbow, the fun and laugh- 
ye and loving that Ruey needs. Grades 
4-5. 


Lawrence Mildred. Peachtree island. 
1948. 224p. illus. Harcourt, $2.25. 
Nine year old Cissie is passed around 

from one aunt to another until the sum- 

mer that she spends with Uncle Eben on 

Paradise island. She sets out to make 

herself as indispensable as the boy Uncle 

Eben wants. It makes a happy, warm 

hearted story of real people for little 

girls eight to ten. 


Sayers, Frances Clark. Sally Tait. 
1948. 126p. illus. Viking, $2. 
Charming nine year old Sally will de- 

light the ten year olds of today with 

the everyday fun of the year 1913. Good 
family relationships is an added value. 


Smith, Irene. The Santa Claus book. 
1948. 234p. illus. Watts, $2.50. 

F or 394 

This collection of Santa Claus stories 

and poems grew out of a demand in pub- 


lic libraries for a book about Santa Claus. 
Ages 5-10. 


Trent, Robbie. The first Christmas. 
1948. [28p.] illus. Harper (bds.), $1. 
A simple telling of the birth of Jesus, 

told briefly in rhythmic prose and illus- 

trated in colorful stylized pictures. A 

small book for small children, ages 3-6. 


For Older Boys and Girls 
Garst, Shannon. Buffalo Bill. 1948. 
214p. Messner, $2.75. 921 


Vivid in its portrayal of the life of 
William Cody, and the development of 
the west, this is a sympathetic but not 
sentimental biography of a colorful per- 
sonality that appeals to all boys. Grades 
5-8. 
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Gates, Doris. My brother Mike. 1948. 


191p. illus. Viking, $2.50. 

The author has again created a lovable 
and appealing character in ten year old 
Billy who is boarded out when his moth- 
er dies and his father disappears. His 
need for love centers on his pup until he 
meets a friendly tramp. When the situa- 
tion in his foster home becomes unbear- 
able, Billy sets out to search for Mike, 
the tramp. Grades 4-7. 


Leaf, Munro. Sam and the super- 
droop. 1948. 122p. illus. Viking, 
$1.50. 

Young Sam, a great reader of comics, 
develops comicbookitis. Superdroop takes 
him on adventures where he sees in new 
light the typical comic book characters 
until he is glad to end up safely in the 
public library. There seems to be some 
difference of opinion as to whether it will 
serve to debunk the comics. Its best use 
will be in the hands of parents to read 
aloud. Grades 4-7. 


McNeer, May Yonge. The story of the 
southwest. 1948. [30p.] illus. Har- 
per (bds. with cloth backbone), 
$1.75. 917.8 
Colorful introduction to the southwest 

region in text, and lithographs by C. H. 

De Witt. The eleventh title in the Regions 

of America series presents the contrasts 

of the old and new—mountains, deserts, 

Indians, Spanish invaders, cowboys, 

ghost town and dam. Grades 4-7. 


Skrebitsky, Georgi. White birds island. 

1948. 84p. illus. Knopf, $2. 

Peter and his timid younger brother, 
Jack, build a raft and row out to the 
nearby floating island to explore. An un- 
usually well written nature story with 
the real terror of their night on the is- 
land, swarming with birds and animals. 
Grades 4-6. 


Stone, Eugenia. Robin Hood’s arrow. 
1948. 162p. illus. Wilcox & Follett, 
$2.50. 

Young Dan o’ the Mill, whose brother 
wears the Lincoln green of Robin Hood’s 
band, is the hero of a new series of Rob- 
in Hood stories. The authentic flavor of 
the green wood is captured in both text 
and Rafaello Busoni’s pictures. Grades 
4-6. 

Voronkova, L. Little girl from the city. 
trans. from the Russian by Josef 
Berger. 1948. 165p. illus. Little, $2. 


This is a story of a small Russian re- 
fugee orphan who was adopted by a fam- 
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ily living on a collective farm. Valentina 
adjusts herself from city to country life, 
to the children and to the warm hearted 
mother, whom she finally brings herself 
to call “mother.” Realistic reading for 
the ten to twelve year olds with its sad- 
ness balanced by kindness and lively ac- 
tivities. 

Fenton, Edward. Aleko’s island. 1948. 

246p. illus. Doubleday, $2.50. 

An island off the coast of Greece is the 
scene of this story of modern Greek life, 
told through the experiences of young 
Aleko and his pet goat. The finding of a 
bronze statuette starts Aleko off on a 
journey across his island and finally to 
Athens. Good characterization makes a 
vivid and readable story. Grades 5-7. 


For Young People 


Davis, Robert. That girl of Pierre’s. 
1948. 230p. illus. Holiday, $2.50. 
Seventeen year old Dannielle, her small 

brother and her grandmother return to 

their French village after the war to be- 
gin life over again. When her lover comes 
back from the wars, injured and ill, the 
two work together with the other resi- 
dents for social improvements. A junior 
novel for junior and senior high school. 


Harkins, Philip. Southpaw from San 
Francisco. 1948. 247p. illus. Mor- 
row, $2.50. 

A spoiled boy makes the major 
leagues; then his story is told by flash- 
backs, showing his ae pene from a self- 
willed boy to a real ball player. Excellent 
baseball. Grades 7-9. 


Kjelgaard, James Arthur. Snow dog. 
1948. 238p. illus. Holiday, $2.50. 
The Snow dog, Chiri, born in the wil- 

derness and left stranded when his moth- 

er is killed by a black wolf, learns to 
hate him as his worst enemy and learns 
to love the trapper, Link. When Chiri 
avenges his mother’s death by killing the 
black wolf, he rescues Link and chooses 
life with him. Not only a good dog story 
but shows the life of the trapper and the 
habits of the wild animals of the north. 
Grades 6-9. 


Lyons, Dorothy. Red embers. 1948. 
262p. illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 

Polo is the motivating force of this girl 
and horse story in which Phil Blake rais- 
es and trains polo ponies, learns to play 
the game on a California ranch and be- 
comes a tournament player. The value 
lies in its appeal to the junior high 
“horse” lover. 








